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ON THE 


ART OF READING. 


FOR either difficulty of attainment, or ornament 
and usefulness when acquired, few arts may stand a 
comparison with the Art of Reading. The good rea- 
der, while by gracefulness and variety, distinctness 
of articulation, emphasis, tone, and expression, he 
conveys, with an additional relish, the sense of his 
author, gives a peculiar satisfaction to all who hear 
him. While the understanding, taste, and passions, 
receive gratification from the subject; the eye is de- 
lighted with the easy and expressive action, and the 
ear with the agreeable modulations of the voice, of 
the reader. 

THERE is, perhaps, no art more generally mis- 
taken than this ; nor is there, perhaps, a more perfect 
criterion of the taste of society, than the proportion 
in which they relish and value fine reading. With 
the great mass of the community it is regarded as 
an attainment so easy, or of so little moment, as to 
merit little attention, With them, reading is no more 
than a power of pronouncing words in rapid succes- 
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sion, without attention to emphasis, pauses, tone, or 
the meaning of the author. The boy who, setting all 
rules at defiance, bustles over his page without 
stumbling or stopping, is pronounced, without hesi- 
tation, an excellent reader. It is coneluded he is in- 
‘vapable of any further improvement in this part of 
his education, and he is directed to apply himself to 
the study of another. Ignoranee, combining with a 
false taste, tears him from the most valuable study, 
under the mistaken impression that it is finished, 
when, in fact, it is searecely begun. 

Tue deception is matured by illiterate pedants, 
who assume the employment of instructors, Nothing 
‘an be more mortifying, than to see these ignorant 
pretenders to learning, imposing their unmeaning 
‘ant upon the people, unless it be the reception they 
meet with. Under one of fhese the child is early 
placed, where his taste is vitiated, and his little pow- 
_ers receive a wrong direction. The parent has ne#- 
ther time nor taste to attend to such a trifling con- 
eern as the education of his children: he is wholly 
absorbed in the more noble employment of making 
money. Education, which ennobles the mind, and 
gives a something more than natural zest to society, 
is thus sacrificed to the sordid pursuits of parents, 
and the ignorance of teachers: and the child, who, 
with perhaps not more expense or time, might have 
acquired a high degree of improvement, is doomed 
to plod through life with attainments only a few re- 
moves from the brute. 
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WERE there no other field to exercise the powers 
and employ the energies of the lover of mankind, 
in this alone, he should find an ample range. What 
more beneficial can occupy his talents, or promise a 
more luxuriant harvest, than to check the progress 
of ignorance, and ameliorate the state of education? 

Ir is but justice to those, who have wasted their 
constitutions over the midnight oil, in framing plans 
of education, to assert, that they have given many 
excellent directions to facilitate improvement in all 
useful studies. In the art of reading, especially, a 
number of plain and easy rules have been stated, 
which have been advancing towards perfection in the: 
art, from the « Institutes’? of QuinTrILIAN, to the 
‘* Elocution”’ of WaLtker. ‘The latter has been sue- 
cessful in reducing the combinations of articulate 
sounds to their simple inflexions, and has, by this 
useful analysis, greatly enriched the system of rules 
adapted to reading. 

In the middle stage of reading, the rules which 
belong to the higher species of the art, would be 
premature. It is enough at this period, should the 
pupil be taught how to articulate, and to read with 
distinctness; a proper degree of loudness, and of 
slowness; and how to pronounce with ease and cor- 
rectness. 

Tue articulation of the pupil requires attention. 
Defects here are either natural or acquired. But, 
whether they proceed from a defect of the organs of 
articulation, or from pernicious habits, the same 
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treatment will equally apply to both. The pupil 
ought to be kept from reading loud, at least from 
reading long, and should be directed to pronounce 
simple sounds only. These sounds ought at first to be 
pronounced with a considerable interval between, af- 
terwards more close, and at length with the ordinary 
quickness of reading. Syllabication will be found the 
best expedient in this case. 

WHEN the pupil is cured of his defeeis in articu- 
lation, he ought next to be taught to pronounce 
distinctly. A canting sing-song, a whistling through 
the nose, a chewing, mincing, cluttering, or rolling 
the words through the mouth, he must be taught to 
avoid. ‘These disgusting habits are generally the re- 
sult of low models, which the boy imperceptibly imi- 
tates, or of the carelessness of both teacher and pu- 
pull. When analysed, they will be found to consist in 
a disproportionate use of some one organ of articu- 
lation. hus mincing and chewing the words, are oc- 
casioned by an excessive use of the teeth ; mouthing, 
by a too great use of the throat and palate ; and cant- 
ing, by a disproportionate exercise of the nose. To 
prevent this, the teacher ought himself to pronounce 
distinctly, as a model; and especially to watch 
against a propensity in his pupil, to the excessive use 
of any one of his organs of articulation. 

THE next thing to be attended to is the proper 


degree of loudness. Owing to the bustling noise of a 


school, the ardour of youth, and, above all, impro- 
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clined to a painful degree of loudness. Could teach- 
ers be prevailed on to attend to this part of educa- 
tion in proportion to its merit, to direct the pupil 
to read on different keys, and to extend or suppress 
the yoice in proportion to the distance of an object, 
it is ineonceivable what a happy effect it would have 
upon the art of reading. All the other improper ha- 
bits of a bad reader, to a great degree, result from 
a whispering, or a shouting pitch of the voice. In 
the former case, the boy reads without spirit, and 
eareless habits ensue ; in the latter, he out-does his 
ability, and cannot command his voice. ‘The ordinary 
way to regulate the degree of sound, is by the dis- 
tance of the object, and, in general, by the size of a 
chamber. 

AFTER loudness, ought to be considered the motion 
of articulate sounds, or the degree of slowness. ‘Nei- 
thera drawling, nora bickering pronunciation ought 
to be permitted. The same ardour, impatience, and 
bad examples, which impel to an improper loudness, 
produce a rapidity of articulation which is equally 
destructive of good reading. Boys too, are not unfire- 
quently driven to this by indolence, and a love of 
play. Their litle sports are so many secret spurs, 
pricking them on to the end of the lesson.—'The best 
method, perhaps, of preventing or destroying this 
habit, might be, to occupy much of the boy’s time in 
syllabication; in hearing him short lessons, which 
would produce no undue solicitude to come at the 
end; and especially, in frequently practising with 
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distinctness, and a perfect command of voice, before 
him. It is hard to mark, with precision, the certain 
degree of either loudness or slowness. The ear is 
appointed the sole judge of sounds, and from its de- 
cision there can be no appeal; yet in articulate 
sounds, where a meaning is communicated, there is 
no reason assignable, why the understanding ought 
not to interfere in deciding the quantity of time. The 
sense combining with the ear, will pronounce in fa- 
vour of what is termed the middle, between drawling 
and sputtering ; and that subjects, in propertion as 
they are metaphysical or deeply impassioned, will 
require different degrees of loudness and rapidity. 

Tue last thing requisite to a pupil, in the middle 
stage of the art, is correct and elegant pronuncia- 
tion. This is to be greatly facilitated by the stand. 
ards of pronunciation, to which he can appeal. Words 
according to the best usage of pronunciation, are ar- 
ranged, with their corresponding simple sounds, par- 
ticularly in Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary. It 
will be requisite, in order to make it familiar to 
the pupil, to have him get by heart the scheme of 
the vowels, and to instruct him how he is to apply it. 
This part of the study recommends itself, from the 
graceful and cultivated appearance which a correct 
pronunciation bestows ; and from that awkwardness 
and rusticity, which are discoverable in a vulgar elo- 
cution. 

Bur above all, the great and unexceptionable rule 
in reading, is to imitate conversation. The same 
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pitch of voice is requisite to the one as the other ; 
and the same articulation, distinetness, and degree 
of slowness. It is an instance of the decided superi- 
ority, which, in many cases, nature has over art, 
and in none more than in this. There is nothing 
more common, than for persons who converse with 
elegance and propricty, if they proceed to read a 
passage, to instantly assume an artificial air, tone, 
and gesture. This proceeds from a mistaken view 
of the subject. When we converse, we involun- 
tarily adopt a proper loudness, slowness, animation, 
and vaviety of tone and gesture. This is a gift of our 
nature, planted instinctively, which may be improved, 
but ought not to be changed. Whatever is substituted 
in its room is affectation, which, with all the mere- 
tricious embellishments of art, cannot fail to be dis- 
gusting. Ina word, the student in the art of read- 
ing will find in conversation, and in that alone, an 
infallible instructor. 








ON THE STUDY 
OF THE 


ANCIEN'T CLASSICS. 


TO ascertain the advantages resulting from an 
acquaintance with the Ancient Classics, is not less 
profitable than pleasant. Waving a comparison be- 
tween the aneient and modern classical writers, it 
eannot be denied, the ancients excelled in ail the 
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qualities essential to good writing. ‘They display 
greatness of understanding, united with a good taste. 
‘Their matter, it is true, is often exceptionable, but 
their invention, arrangement, and expression, cannot 
be too much admired. Whatever be the nature of 
their subject, whether grave or comic, still it is exe- 
cuted with elegance, vivacity, and interest. 

Bor, desisting from general remarks, let us at- 
tend to learning, taste and style, as they are con- 
nected with classical study. 

By the study of the classies, we acquire a know- 
ledge of the progress of the arts and sciences among 
the ancients. “Che few Latin and Greek authors we 
possess, are the precious remains of the learning of 
antiquity. They have been saved from the wreck of 
literature, occasioned by the rude hand of gothie 
barbarity. The Greeks bequeathed their letters and 
arts to the Romans. ‘These latter improved upon 
them and flourished, alike celebrated for arts and 
arms, for some hundreds of years. But barbarous 
nations, after many irruptions, at last condensed their 
energies, and discharged them, with the fury of a 
yoleano. upon the Roman empire. With it fell the 
empire of the arts. Learning perished amidst the 
ruins of Roman grandeur; and were it not for the 
few specimens of ancient writing which have reached 
us, all beyond the conquest of the Romans would 
have been ingulphed in oblivion. These writings ap- 
prise us of the extent of the circle of science among 
the ancients, and the perfection to which, especially, 
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the fine arts attained. Impregnated as they are with 
the essence of ancient learning, the student must 
hail them, with all their imperfections, as a valua- 
ble acquisition. The progress of the arts, in civilized 
{urope and America, has been much owing to an 
acquaintance with these masterly performances. 
While the moderns have devoured the classic page, 
they have imbibed its elegance and animation, and 
have projected and pushed their improvements upon 
the model of ancient Greece and Rome. While we 
read, we are inflamed with admiration, at the mag- 
nificence of human genius, and feel ourselves impelled 
to emulate them, in those arts in which they chiefly 
excelled. Again— 

THE study of the ancient classics improves the 
powers of taste. Whether we regard them as histo- 
rians, philosophers, poets, or rhetoricians, they fur- 
nish perfect models of acuteness of mind, of ele- 
gance, and of masterly execution. What models of 
history so highly finished, as those of Polybius, of 
Herodotus, Tacitus, or Livy? Or of ethical philo- 
sophy, as that of Aristotle or Plato? And where is it 
possible to find oratory, in its zenith of splendour, 
equal to that of Demosthenes or Cicero? Or _ po- 
etry, to that of Homer and Virgil? ‘These masters 
have left finished originals, which the geniuses of 
later ages have been satisfied to imitate; seldom 
have they entertained the hope of equalling, much 
less of excelling. Our best authors have pursued li- 
terary honours, by copying after those models ; and 
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our best cvities have agreed to give or withhold these 
honours, in proportion as they have been copied with 
exactness and attention. To imitate or rival them, 
is to imitate and rival all that has been esteemed 
excellent in writing or speaking—Thus while we 
feel ourselves compelled to read and to imitate, we 
insensibly imbibe their manner. The powers of ima- 
gination are placed under the guidance of a correct 
taste. The vigour of the mind is suitably disposed 
of, and directed to spend itself on those parts of its 
subject on which the success of the whole principal- 
ly depends. We are induced to study whatever is 
grand, beautiful, or sublime; and what is of equal 
value, to distinguish these from unmeaning rant and 
bombast. ‘The powers of taste are thus provided 
with suitable matter; and while they are dilated, 
they receive a form, which never fails to force ge- 
nius out of obseurity, and to attract the attention of 
judges of taste and criticism. 

Finauxy, the study of the ancient classics helps 
to an improved style. ‘They are objects of pleasing 
criticism. ‘They contain a transparency of style, 
which modern languages imitate in vain. Every 
word appears in its proper place, and is the best for 
that place which could have been chosen. That main 
excellence of language, which consists in its being 
a faithful picture of thought, is in them perfect. No 
person, who understands the meaning of their terms, 
can, for a moment, mistake their sense. While they 
furnish the best models of fine writing in general, 
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they exhibit the most finished models of composition. 
It is chiefly in this respect, that they hold out in- 
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ducements to the student, to spend the bloom of 
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: youth in the critical translation of their pages. 
, f That style, which, by way of eminence, is called 
, classic, can no otherwise be acquired, in any degree of 
excellence. They imperceptibly conduct to that mode 
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of expression, which Horace assures us is the sim- 
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plest, which every person thinks he ean attain to 
: | sasily, but to aequire which, he often sweats and 
toils in vain. To select terms adapted to the subject, 
to use these with precision, to lop off all redundan- 
ces, to rise or fall with the nature of the subject, 
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of literary excellence, which is not to be obtained, 
without painful attention to the best models of style. ‘. 
None are more deserving of this character than the 
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ancient classics. We admire their order and facility 
) e of expression, but we admire the structure of their 
style still more. While we admire, we imperceptibly 
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imitate. From rude essays, we acquire coheren- 
ey and elegance of expression. We. on tracing 
our progress through all the intervening stages, 


at length perceive ourselves rolling on in voluble 
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and harmonious periods, sometimes approaching to, 
| é and sometimes rivalling the excellence of our an- 
cient masters. 

Turse are the precious advantages resulting 


from the study of the ancient classics. hese are the 
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noble purposes for which they are worthy to be care- 
fully studied. Our mere translation of them is an 
object too puerile for the student of genius. We de- 
ceive ourselves by being satisfied with reaching only 
the vestibule of the classics. We ought to penetrate 
the sacred edifice, and enrich ourselves with the 
spoils of ancient learning. A knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the classics, can be admitted to be neces- 
sary on no other supposition, than as it conducts us to 
a knowledge of ancient learning, cultivates our pow- 
ers of taste, and generates habits of elegance and 
ease In writing. To imagine, that to possess a know- 


ledge of a dead language is to be learned, is as pre- 


posterous, as to suppose, because we stand in a bank, 
we must be rich. If we exclude the above advan- 
tages, or stop short of their attainment, the time we 
devote to a knowledge of gr&mmar and mere trans- 
lation, amounts to an irreparable injury. We sacri- 
fice the vigour of youth to a phantom. We waste the 
first shootings of genius upon a dream. 








ON THE 
eVecessity and Utility of Literary Acquisitions 
TOA 
PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL, 

No. Ill. 


THE least important view in which we can re- 
gard human learning, is, as it serves to embellish 
ministerial character, and give a pre-adaptation to 
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greater usefulness. It repels the charge of ignorance, 
and throws an air of respectability around the man 
of God. That embellishment which it gives to hu- 
man character, and the respect which it attracts, 
appears, from the history of nations, and literary 
biography. While, in ages of barbarism, men of ge- 
nius have been adored as a superior order of beings ; 
they have been respected as sources of national ho- 
nour, by the wisest and most enlightened policies. All 
degrees have united their efforts in paying them the 
just tribute of homage. They have risen to the first 
honours ; their speeches, counsels and writings, have 
awed empires; and turbulent states, who could not 
submit to the mandate of royalty, have bowed with 
respect to the advice of the literary sage. Public 
monuments have been erected, to perpetuate their 
praises, and both poets and historians have united in 
embalming their memories. To this representation, 
it must be admitted, there have been many excep- 
tions; yet not so numerous as to materially affect 
the inference, that there is a principle planted in the 
human breast, which fixes a high value upon superi- 
or talents, but which, like exery other amiable prin- 
ciple, is liable to be eradicated by selfish motives or 
enthusiasm. 

In no department do talents appear more venera- 
ble or commanding, than in the office of the minis- 
try. They give an expansion to intellect, a fulness to 
sentiment, a ripeness to reflection, and a relish to 


the powers of taste ; delineations of character, these, 
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which, filled up and mellowed by grace, present a 
portrait of humanity, amiable, dignified, and attraec- 
tive. Disereetly used by a minister of Jesus, they re- 
semble the jewels which the Jews were directed to 
borrow of the Egyptians, and which they afterwards 
appropriated to the service of the tabernacle. The 
Deity has set a mark of approbation upon learning, 
subordinated 1o his purposes, in four of the most 
distinguished characters i sacred history; I mean 
Moses, David, Daniel and Paul. Each of these was 
destined to an arduous and dignified office, and all of 
them were initiated in the knowledge of the several - 
circles of science, cultivated in the ages in which 
they appeared. Moses, who was appointed to legis- 
late to the twelve tribes, received his education in 
the court of Pharaoh. The son ef Jesse, who was 
anointed the suecessor of Saul, over the kingdom of 
Israel, after he had made a considerable proficiency 
in polite literature, particularly poetry and musie, 
was carried from the retirement of a pastoral life to 
-the metropolis, to acquire a knowledge of majesty 
and jurisprudence. Daniel, who was solicited to par- 
take of the first honours of the Babylonish empire, 
was adorned with the literature common to his 
country, to which he did not hesitate to make consi- 
derable additions, from the sciences which were cul-. 
tivated in Chaldea. Finally, Saul of Tarsus, a cho- 
sen vessel to bear the doctrines of the cross to the 
Gentile world, was early devoted to the cultivation 
of his transcendant talents, at the feet of Gamaliel. 
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Were there no other monuments of antiquity inserib- 
ed with eulogies, deservedly bestowed, ou literature, 
the history of these exalted personages would be 
sufficient to teach us to look up to literary talents 
with respect ; and to convince us, that persons in the 
ministry, who have been destined to occupy a more 
extensive sphere of usefulness, in addition to a more 
specific designation to office, and a proportionably 
greater quantity of the Spirit, require a more en- 
larged acquaintance with human character, manners, 
and science. 

Hap human learning no more to recommend it, 
than the lustre it sheds upon the man of science, it 
would at least apologise for the assiduous attention 
which has been paid to it, by ministers, eminent for 
their piety and talents. But this is the least of its .ad- 
vantages. It attracts respect, not so much from the 
dazzle of its splendour, as from its real utility. Un- 
der the direction of the Spirit who breathes in the 
scriptures, it proves a fertile source of just exposi- 
tion and masterly refutation. The minister of the 
New Testament is set for the defence of the gospel, 
and, like the citadel of a besieged town, he is princi- 
pally exposed to tie assault of the enemy. Men of 
genius and philosophy have attacked the Bible with 
virulence, and repeatedly attempted to discredit its 
authenticity. It has an exclusive c‘aim upon the lite- 
rary attainments of preachers, to disentangle its cre- 
dibility from perplexing sophisms, and expose the 
fallacious reasonings of infidel philosophy. And, al- 
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though I am far from thinking, infidelity is most 
successfully attacked by metaphysical subtleties, or 
laboured deductions ; yet it is certain, that even here, 
the weapons furnished by human literature are 
mighty. By reasoning, conducted on the most ingenu- 
ous principles of criticism, undeniable evidence of 
the divine original of the scriptures, has, again and 
again, been submitted to the consideration of the ad- 
versaries of our religion. Talents have been opposed 
to talents, and the pride of infidelity has been hum. 
bled at the foot of superior ingenuity, enveloped in 
the armour of truth. In this instance, at least, it 
must be confessed, that learning is useful. It cheeks 
the triumphant progress of infidel philosophy. Those 
who point the shafts of ridicule against the doctrine 
of internal evidences, and treat experimental religion 
with the sneer of contempt, often stand abashed in 
the presence of deliberate investigation, and are 
borne down by the force of rational eloquence. 

Bur this is not the only instanee, where the sacred 
office is obliged to eall in the aid of literary acquisi- 
tions. All the adversaries of the gospel are not to be 
classed, with propriety, under the head of deism. 
While the scriptures are discarded as an imposture 
by some, they are profaned and disfigured by the 
false glosses and erroneous expositions of others. To 
guard the sacred deposit of truth against profanation, 
to defend it against the insolent attacks of ignorant 
commentators, to vindicate its injured doctrines, to 
preserve its analogy entire—in a word, to reseue it 
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out of the hands of ignorance and error, requires the 
combined exertions of genius and piety. In saying 
that God has blessed the labours of his servants, for 
the purpose of advocating the cause of truth, at the 
same time that we ascribe unto him all the glory, 
we also pay a just tribute to literary talent. By 
means of patient investigation, sound criticism, scrip- 
ture parallel, and allusions to historical facts, ae- 
companied with a lucid arrangement and clear ex- 
pression, the doctrines of the Bible have assumed 
their native perspicuity and consistency. The fabrics 
of error, in which ages have toiled, have been thrown 
into ruinous heaps. Many of those opinions and 
practices which distracted the church, and degraded 
the christian profession ; which, in barbarous ages, 
were ascribed to a more than human wisdom, have, 
in this way, been traced to their proper causes, ig- 
norance, covetousness, and ambition ; and exposed to 
merited contempt. One principal advantage result- 
ing to the gospel, from the above exertions, is the 
systematic form which they have enabled its truths 
to assume, which, while it aids in the study of the 
scriptures, by the adventitious circumstance of or- 
der, confers, in a certain sense, an energy upon the 
several parts; as an army deeply concentrated, sus- 
tains with firmness the shock of the enemy, and re- 
pulses those who might have easily vanquished them, 
had they been attacked in detail. 

Tne transition from the utility to the necessity 


of literary knowledge, is easy and pertinent, particu- 
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Jarly as it respects the study and exposition of the 
sacred text. This delivered, in different ages of the 
world, and to human soeiety variously cireumstanced, 
contains allusions and adaptations to their manners, 
customs, and laws ; and is expressed in their terms 
and idiomatical phrases. Innumerable obstacles are 
thus placed in the way of the judicious expositor. 
The text appears surrounded with incident, allusion, 
and imagery, which, however familiar to the first 
objects of revelation, are perfectly unintelligible to 
those who are placed in society differently cireum- 
stanced. It calls for a patient and attentive perusal 
of ancient history, and a critical knowledge of the 
original languages. The various parts of literary 
knowledge oceupy a relation to the gospel, in pro- 
portion to the subject of which they treat; some 
more remote, others more contiguous, while others 
again enter essentially into its exposition. Of the lat- 
ter description are sacred history and biblical criti- 
cism. No boasted attainments, whether of picty or 
literature, can supersede a competent knowledge of 
these subjects. Many passages of scripture are so 
constructed, as not to admit of illustration by any 
other means; and when this is the case, without 
these, the most profound investigations, the most 
plausible conjectures, the warmest effusions of piety, 
only darken what they were meant to illustrate. 
Next to the analogy of faith, perhaps the short- 
est and most comprehensive canon of scripture criti- 
eism, is a knowledge of the ancient Hebrew, espe- 
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cially in the structure of its composition and idiom- 
atical expressions. It is certain, that this is a spe- 
cies of learning which holds an intimate connexion 
with the vitality of the scriptures ; and it is not im- 
probable, were it cultivated to the extent, which, 
even as a dead language, it would admit, it might 
afford a less equivocal criterion of the peculiar cast 
of thought, reflection, allusion, and figure, which 
constitute the province of Jewish antiquity, than 
even the study of ancient history. ‘The advantages 
resulting from such an attainment wouid appear still 
greater, if we reflect, that through the medium of 
the septuagint version, with which the learned Jews 
were perfectly conversant, even after the extinetion 
of their own Janguage, the peculiarities of the He- 
brew diction passed into the language of the New 
Testament. What imperious demands do such consi- 
derations make upon the talents of the preacher? 
and how ean he acquit himself of the charge of in- 
consistency and incapacity, who aspires to the office 
of the ministry, as ignorant of the style and manner 
of the Bible, as the most illiterate of his auditors? 
It must, indeed, prove an unremitting scene of morti- 
fication to a man of modesty and candour, whose life 
has been devoted to the exposition of the seriptures, 
to be obliged to rest his faith in the sacred text, upon 
the testimony of fallible translators. He is ig- 
norant of one of the most successful methods of 
acquiring a knowledge of obscure — scriptures, 
which consists in appealing to the genius and 
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idiom of the original. He can neither perceive nor 
relish those exquisite beauties with which it abounds, 
alike productive of pleasures of taste and intellect ; 
which, while they shed a lustre upon the mind, 
charm the faney, awaken the powers of the soul, and 
produce a swell of transport in the preacher ; at the 
same time, communicate their contagious influence to 
the audience. In a word, he is doomed to toil and 
drudge in paraphrases and commentaries ; and after 
all his well meant endeavours to think for himself, is 
reduced to the humbling necessity of adopting the 
opinion of another. ‘his may be tolerated in a pri- 
vate christian, but by no means ina teacher in Israel 
—in whom it is, at least. highly disreputable. What 
opinion would we entertain of a person, who, ignorant 
of the language in which his author wrote, should 
publish a commentary onthe works of Theophrastus 
or Tacitus ? Not less preposterous, surely, is the con- 
duct of those who are daily in the habit of comment- 
ing upon the writings of the prophets and apostles, 
and who are confessedly ignorant, perhaps triumph 
in their ignorance, of the languages which they em- 
ployed. 

No person, of approved sobriety, will deny the 
necessity of this part of human learning at least ; 
and, I presume, few would be willing to forfeit their 
¢laim to the character of reasonable men, by alleg- 
ing, that a preacher ought to neglect the study of 
Josephus and Eusebius, and to apply to God for an 
immediate communication of historical facts ; or that 
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he ought to treat with contempt every motive to the 
study. of the original text, under the pretence of 
waiting a direct revelation from heaven. 

Ovr Lord was self-taught in the knowledge of 
languages. On the day of Pentecost the Spirit de- 
scended copiously, and the apostles were miraculously 
gifted with a power of speaking foreign languages. 
Many of their contemporaries and successors were 
made partakers of similar gifts: but the incontestible 
evidence of fact has proved, these supernatural auxi- 
liaries were directly afterwards withheld; and we are 
no more at liberty to argue from these extraordinary 
incidents, respecting the ordinary state of the church, 
than we are to insist that the sun appears stationary 
in the heavens a part of every evening, because he 
onee stood above Mount Gibeon until Joshua should 
be avenged upon the Amalekites. Fanatical opinions 
betray their absurdity, when reduced to the test of 
sound criticism or of fact. Should any one at pre- 
sent eirculate a report, that he had acquired a know- 
ledge of language supernaturally, and, upon exami- 
nation, should be found to have given circulation toa 
falsehood, he should render himself an object of de- 
served contempt. [literate preachers are fully aware 
of this; and are suffictently cautious to ground their 
eall to the saered office, under the pretext of some 
secret impulse or extraordinary manifestation, rather 
than any supernatural talent which might subjeet 
them to serutiny and detection. OF internal impulses, 


enthusiastic ardours, and the ravings of a disordered 
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fancy, men are not, in all cases, competent judges ; 
but for the trial of pretensions to extraordinary in- 
tellectual endowments, men of science are capable of 
erecting an equitable tribunal. 

LEARNING, as it helps to an acquaintance with 
the living language, in which the audience is ad- 
dressed, is equally important and indispensable. To 
communicate ideas to the mind, to impress the heart, 
to awaken the conscience, to engage the affections— 
in a word, to persuade the soul, is the proper object 
of a preacher of the gospel. Words are the conven- 
tional and arbitrary symbols of thought, through the 
medium of which, these effects are to be produced ; 
and so intimate is the relation which custom has es- 




































: tablished between speech and thought, that we not 

1 only conceive our own sentiments in terms, but with- 
Bl! out these appropriately chosen, it is impossible we 

ean render a series of thought intelligible to others. 
As an audience, therefore, cannot conceive the mean- 
ing of a speaker, unless he utter himself in suitable 
expressions, it becomes an indispensable part of mi- q 
nisterial duty, to cultivate an acquaintance with the : 
derivation, idiom, and signification of words, accord- 
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a ohject of a preacher be, to coneedve ideas suited to Q 
i the subject, and the next to give them a judicious ‘ 
(/ arrangement ; the third, and no less important, must F 

be, to give them an expression so appropriate, that 4 


his meaning cannot be mistaken; that by a felicity of 
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language he may inject into the minds of his hearers 
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exact images of his thoughts, and may dismiss them, 
each bearing away on his heart a duplicate of the 
original train of conception. ‘The richest sentiments, 
the aptest allusions, the finest specimens of thought, 
unaccompanied by a transparency of style, may ex- 
cite stupid admiration; but can neither enlighten the 
mind, nor affect the heart. This thought the apostle 
beautifully illustrates, by an allusion to musical and 
warlike sounds. «* And even things,” says he, * with- 
out life giving sound, whether pipe or harp, except 
they give a distinction in the sounds, how shall it be 
known what is piped or harped? Or if the trumpet 


give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 


to the battle?” 

Ir has been frequently observed, by those who 
make eloquence their study, that preachers are, in 
general, more deficient in this attainment, than any 
of the other classes of public speakers. While the 
senator and barrister aim at energy and elegance of 
expression, the ambassador of Christ delivers his 
important instructions to men in the language of 
carelessness or of pedantry. The uncouth and de- 
grading terms in which the gospel is usually exhi- 
hited, proceeds, for the most part, from a gross mis- 
conception of the style of the pulpit; and is to be at- 
tributed, not so much to an habitual and thoughtless 
indolence, as to a total ignorance, or, at the most, 
a partial acquaintance with the principles of just 
expression. Hence the preacher, who justly prefers 
plainness, imagines it to consist ina loose and yul- 
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gar use of words, and mistakes slovenly periods for 
elegant simplicity; while another, disgusted with his 





vulgarity, aims at dignity—but equally unhappy, 
places it in a mass of rude, unpolished, and barba- 
































rous terms. 
Ir is to be regretted that this subject, which pre- 





serves such an intimate connexion with the success 

of the gospel, should be treated by so many with ne- 

vlect. It is presumable, that every speaker wishes to 

be understood; and that, however little respect he 

may have for the souls of men, he will at least re- 

gard the offspring of his own understanding, and 

wish to introduce it to publie notice, under the most 

a auspicious circumstances. Is it not a little surpris- 

\ . ing, therefore, that he should pay no attention to the 

means by which this is to be accomplished; or that 

he should form an estimate of style so inimical to 

} the gospel, and derogatory to fis own usefulness ? 

If we except the matier of pulpit discussion, I know 

nothing of more real importance to man, than the 

* manner in which it is conveyed; nor is it possible to 

6 exculpate those preachers from the charge of erimi- 

nal negligence, who are not solicitous to acquaint 

themselves with the powers of language. When we 
reflect, that reasoning, however just; illustrations, © 

i however appropriate ; motives, however strong; if de- 

livered in terms injudiciously applied, cannot be pro- 

ductive of benefit to an audience: we shall be con- 

f strained to admit, that propriety of expression consti- 
tutes a necessary object of ministerial attention, 
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The wise Solomon, one of the most elegant and ner- 
yous penmen of antiquity, studied language, and {he 
«‘ sought out acceptable words ;”’ and one requires to 
be only slightly acquainted with the style of the apos- 
tle of the Gentiles, to perceive how well his lan- 
guage is adapted to communicate his thoughts, with 
that force and brillianey for which he was 60 re- 
markable. 

Tue force of these observations cannot be suffi- 
ciently appreciated, unless by attending to the evils 
which result from unskilfulness in the use of lan- | | 
guage. It may be confidently asserted, that many of 
the noisy polemics, which have called forth the ener- 
gies, and, too often, the malevolence of divines, have 
originated in ambiguity of expression ; and that, many 
thousands of the ponderous folios, which occupy the 
shelves of the learned, would never have appeared, 
had authors been solicitous to express themselves in 
apposite terms. The war of opinion has been perpe- 
tuated by the inaceuracy of expression on the one 
hand, and disingenuous criticism on the other. From 
these quarters fresh recruits have been supplied, and 
the parties have met, attacked, and fought, with un- 
abated fury, to the disadvantage of the chureh, and 
the great satisfaction of the adversaries of religion. 
It is incredible, how much a proper attention to the 
selection of words would diminish mutual hostility, 
extirpate the rancour of party, and cause their fury 
to subside; nor can they be conceived to be the 
friends of the gospel, or of human nature, who would 
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not strenuously exert themselves to promote a refor- 
mation, so desirable, in the literary world. 

In no department would such effects appear more 
salutary, than in the pulpit, where we are often call- 
ed to witness one of the most degrading pictures of 
humanity, occasioned by a certain infelicity of ex- 
pression. ‘The preacher, with every good intention, 
proceeds to illustrate, explain, or enforce some im- 
portant doctrine ; but has searcely uttered a single 
expression, when he becomes sensible that he has 
done it injustice. Either his poverty or unskilful- 
ness in language, has compelled him to say the thing 
he did not intend ; or to express himself in terms so 
exceedingly unhappy, that they must be followed up, 
to prevent mistake, by a series of supplementary ex- 
pressions. Again he is involved, and again there is a 
demand upon his ingenuity, to disembarrass himself. 
His discourse is principally composed of awkward 
assertions, blundering phrases, and continual caveats, 
against what he has last uttered. He is constantly 
running into absurdities ; and with an honesty supe- 
rior to his capacity, he is as uniformly endeavouring 
to rescue his audience, and to disentangle himself 
from the chaos of expression, into which he has been 
unintentionally impelled. It is evident, that a speaker 
thus circumstaneed, however upright his intentions, 
eannot benefit his auditory ; and that if, after this 
humbling picture of self-contention, they are suffer- 
ed to depart with no false impressions, it is as much 
as can be reasonably expected. This pernicious prae- 
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tice can never be remedied, while preachers are 
contented to be the slaves of language. If they would 
do justice to their own ideas, and enjoy the self-com- 
placency of having uttered nothing contrary to their 
intention ; if they would render themselves intelligi- 
ble to an audience, and prevent those distractions 
which are ever the result. of ideas unhappily ex- 
pressed ; if, in a word, they would carry their audi- 
tory along, which is essentially necessary to their 
edification, they must actually subdue language, and 
prostrate its whole magazine of terms before them. 








ON THE PATHETIC. 


WHATEVER theory of the passions we may be led 
to adopt, the true pathetic, in either writing or 
speaking, cannot be misunderstood. It is such a hap- 
py adaptation of description to the sensibilities of our 
natures, that it can never miss its aim. It rapidly 
seizes the springs of action, and forces its way, with 
the agility of lightning, to the bottom of the soul. 

THERE is a certain chord of the heart, which, 
with afew exceptions, vibrates alike in all. It is 
alone to be struck by the delicate hand, which, 
waving across the feelings, awakens them to sensa- 
tions of pain or pleasure, with a skilful proportion. 
The original piece, which, had it been presented in 
real life, would have thrilled the soul with deepest 
notes of kindred feeling, receives a hali confessed 
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existence from the pen of a pathetic writer; the 
eharms of whose imagination, and the vividness of 
whose description, produce an effect equal to reality 
itself, 

Or our modern writers, Dr. Drake will chal- 
lenge a distinguished place in the beautiful and pa- 
thetic. His amiable sketches of the characters of 
Addison and Steele, have unfolded powers of grace- 
ful description, which have been seldom surpassed ; 
while his miscellaneous collection, or « Literary 
Hours,” have secured to him the meed of an amia- 
ble critic, and a pathetie writer. It would be treason 
against the sovereignty of literature, to retain con- 
cealed the name of this elegant author. Already his 
tasteful effusions have acquired celebrity through a 
large proportion of those countries where the En- 
glish language is cultivated, angl where well-founded 
pretensions to taste exist. And to usher him to the 
notice of the few kindred spirits, who oceupy our 
interminable wildernesses, is a tribute, alike due to 
the merit of the author, and the growing taste of the 
country. 

As a specimen of the easy, graceful, and affect- 
ing manner of this writer, I select a night piece. It 
is the description of an unfortunate family, where 
hoary age, combined with affection and poverty, ex- 
pires on the bosom of a son, who, accompanied only 
with his dog, in the dead of night traverses the wild 
in quest of a beloved wife and an only child, torn 
from his arms by the unrelenting despotism, which, 
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not long since, poured forth its legions of war upon 
the peaceful vallies of Switzerland :-— 

«Ir was evening, when Wolkmar and his dog, 
almost spent with fatigue, descended one of the moun- 
tains in Switzerland ; the sun was dilated in the hori- 
zon, and threw a tint of rich crimson over the waters 
of a neighbouring lake ; on each side rocks of varied 
form, their green heads glowing in the beam, were 
swarded with shrubs that hung feathering from their 
summits, and, at intervals, was heard the rushing of 
a troubled stream. 

«* Am1p this scenery, our traveller, far from any 
habitation, wearied, and uncertain of the road, sought 
for some excavation in the rock, wherein he might 
repose himself; and having at length discovered such 
a situation, fell fast asleep upon some withered 
leaves. His dog sat watching at his feet, a small 
bundle of linen and a staff were placed beside him, 
and the red rays of the declining sun, having pierced 
through the shrubs that concealed the retreat, 
gleamed on the languid features of his beloved mas. 
ter. 

«* Anp long be thy rest, O Wolkmar! may sleep 
sit pleasant on thy soul! Unhappy man! war hath 
estranged thee from thy native village ; war, unnatu- 
ral war, snatched thee from thy Fanny and her in- 
fant. Where art thou, best of wives? thy Wolkmar 
lives! report deceived thee, daughter of affliction! 
for the warrior rests not in the narrow house. Thou 
fled’st; thy beauty caught the eye of power; thou 
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fled’st with thy infant and thy aged father. Unhappy 
woman! thy husband seeketh thee over the wilds of 
Switzerland. Long be thy rest, O Wolkmar! may 
sleep sit pleasant on thy soul ! 

“YeT not long did Wolkmar rest; starting, he be- 
held the dog, who, seizing the coat, had shook it with 
violence; and having thoroughly awakened him, 
whining, licked his face, and sprang through the 
thicket. Wolkmar, eagerly following, discerned, at 
some distance, a man gently walking down the de- 
clivity of the opposite hill, and his own dog running 
with full speed towards him. The sun yet threw 
athwart the vale, rays of a blood-red hue, the sky 
was overcast, and a few big round drops rusiled 
through the drooping leaves. Wolkmar sat him down ; 
the dog now fawned upon the man, then bounding, 
ran before him. The curiosity- of Wolkmar was 
roused; he rese to meet the stranger. who. as he 
drew near, appeared old, very old, his steps scarce 
supporting with a staff; a blue mantle was wrapped 
around him, and his hair and beard white as snow, 
and waving to the breeze of the hill, received from 
beneath a dark cloud, the last deep crimson of the 
setting sun. 

“'THE dog now ran wagging his tail, first to his 
master, and then to the stranger, leaping upon each 
with marks of the utmost rapture, till too rudely ex- 
pressing his joy, the old man, tottering, fell at the 
foot of a blasted beech, that stood at the bottom of 
the hill. Wolkmar hastened to his relief, and had 
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just reached the spot, when, starting back, he ex- 
claimed, « My father, O my father!’ Gothre, for 
so the old man was ealled, saw and knew his son; 


a smile of eestacy lighted up his features, a momen- 


tary colour flushed his cheek ; his eyes beamed trans- 
port through the waters that suffused them; and, 
stretching forth his arms, he faintly uttered, « My 
beloved son!” Nature could no more: the bloom 
upon his withered cheek fled fast away; the dewy 
lustre of his eye grew dim; the throbbing of his 
heart oppressed him; and, straining Wolkmar with 
convulsive energy, the last long breath of aged Go- 
thre fled cold across the cheek of his son. 

‘THE night grew dark and unlovely; the moon 
struggled to appear, and, by fits, her pale light 
streamed across the lake; a silence decp and terri- 
ble prevailed, unbroken but by a wiid shriek, that at 
intervals died along the valley. Wolkmar lay en- 
tranced upon the dead body of his father, the dog 
stuod motionless by his side; but, at last alarmed, 
he licked their faces, and pulled his master by the 
coat, till having in vain endeavoured to awaken them, 
he ran howling dreadfully along the valley; the de- 
mon of the night trembled on his hill of storms, and 
the rocks returned a deepening echo. 

“WortkmarR at length awoke; a cold sweat 
trickled over his forehead ; every muscle shook with 
horror; and, kneeling by the body of Gothre, he 
wept aloud. « Where is my Fanny!” he exelaimed ; 


@ Where shall I find her! Ob that thou hadst told 
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me she yet lived, good old man! if alive, she must 
be near: the night is dark, these mountains are un- 
known to me.” As he spoke, the iHlumined edge of a 
cloud shone on the face of Gothre. a smile yet dwelt 
upon his features ; « Smilest thou, my father?” said 
Wolkmar; «T feel it at my heart; all shall yet be 





well.” The night again grew dark, and Wolkmar, re- 
tiring a few paces from his father, threw himself on. 
the ground. 

«s He had not continued many minutes in this si- 
tuation, before the distant sound of voices struck his 
ear: they seemed to-issue from different parts of the 
valley; two or three evidently approached the spot 
where Gothre lay, and the name of Gothre was at 
length loudly and frequently repeated. Wolkmar, 
starting from the ground, sighed with anxiety and 
expectation; leaning forward, he would have listen- 
\ ed, but the beating of his heart appalled him. The 
dog who, at first alarmed, had crept to his master’s 
feet, began now to bark with vehemence; suddenly 
f the voices ceased, and Wolkmar thought he heard 
the soft and quick tread of people fast approaching. 
At this moment, the moon burst from behind a dark 
cloud, and shone full on the dead body of Gothre. A 
shrill shriek pierced the air, and a young woman 
rushing forward, fell on the body of Gothre. « Oh, 
my Billy!’ she exclaimed to a little boy, who ran 
up to her out of breath, «see our beloved Gothre! 
he is gone for ever, gone to heaven, and left us. O 
my poor child!” clasping the boy, who cried most 
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bitterly, « what shall we do without him? what will 
become of us ?—we will die also, my Billy!” 

‘«* WoLKMAR, in the mean time, stood enveloped 
with shade, his arms stretched out, motionless, and 
fixed in silent astonishment; his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth, and he faintly and with difficulty 
uttered, «* My Fanny, my child!” His accents reach- 
ed her ear, she sprang wildly from the ground, « It 
is my Wolkmar’s spirit,” she exclaimed. ‘The sky 
instantly cleared all around, and Wolkmar burst 
upon her sight. They rushed together; she fainted. 
«©O my God!” cried Wolkmar, « restore her to life : 
—she breathes! I thank thee, O my God, she 
breathes! the wife of Wolkmar lives!” Fanny re- 
covering, felt the warm embrace of her beloved hus- 
band; «dear, dear Wolkmar,” she faintly whis- 
pered, « thy Fanny—I cannot speak-—my Wolkmar, 
Iam too happy—see our Billy!’ he boy had crept 
close to his father, and was clasping him round the 
knees. The tide of affection rushed impetuously 
through the bosom of Wolkmar, «it presses on my 
heart,”’ he said, «I cannot bear it.” Whe domesties, 
whom Fanny had brought with her for protection, 
erouded round. « Let us kneel,” said Wolkmar, 
«round the body of aged Gothre.” They knelt 
around ; the moon shone sweetly on the earth, and 
the spirit of Gothre passed by—he saw his children, 
and was happy.” 
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ON ENVY. 





A GREAT proportion of the evils which ravage 
society, originate in certain dispositions, which make 
it the interest of one man to occasion wretchedness to 

| another. Whatever combinations and forms, these 

dispositions may assume, they are capable of being re- 
duced to the simple passions—resentment and envy. 

WERE it true, that none ever sought to inflict pain 
upon others, but upon the supposition of some pre- 
vious injury; to account for by far the largest half 
of human misery, would be impracticable. Thousands 
of disasters, it must be acknowledged, are every 
where daily experienced, which result from human 
agency, and which have not been merited. ‘To as- 
sert that these are occasioned by a certain some- 
thing, which enlightened and sober minds have dig- 
nified with the name of human excellence, might, at 
first sight, appear absurd in theory; and yet, upon 
examination, it will be found to exist in fact. 

One of the most prominent features of our na- 

i ture, is, a love of superiority. For noble purposes, 

the Creator implanted this principle in our breasts. 

It accords with the destiny of a being, capable of an 

endless progression, in whatever might ennoble the 

mind. Where it exists in the pure state of a desire 
of pre-eminence in whatever is good or great, and 
excites to laudable endeavours to accomplish the end, 
it is one of the most invaluable parts of our constitu- 
tion. Without it life would stagnate, and the powers 
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of the mind languish in a state of continual torpor. 
Under the direction of virtuous principles, it propels 
incessantly to worthy actions. The soul is stimulated 
by it, to equal, if not to excel, those who occupy the 
higher grades of excellence. Each successive degree 
excites fresh admiration ; while the love of pre-emi- 
nence rouses its ardour, and quickens its exertions. 
Upon this excellent disposition, not unworthy of 
even the celestial state, moralists have bestowed the 
name of emulation. 

Bur when a love of pre-eminence associates with 
depraved dispositions, it degenerates into envy, a pas- 
sion, which moralists have agreed to pronounce the 
most base and diabolical. What excellence in others, 
which, to a generous mind, gives fresh ardour, and 
stimulates to honourable exertions, to equal or exeel, 
produces, in an envious mind, the most excruciating 
sensations, and prompts to the basest actions. 

Envy is a passion which torments the soul, on ac- 
count of the happiness of another ; and excites to ac- 
tions, which have for their object, not to excel the 
object envied, but to reduce him beneath the level of 
him who envies. Instead of redoubling his cnergies 
and perseverance to out-do his rival by virtuous mea- 
sures, the envious man indulges in cunning and de- 
traction ; and labours to depreciate that excellence, 
which he has not reached, but which it is probable 
he might have even excelled, had he employed the 
same energies in virtuous endeavours, which he has 
done in those that are vieious, 
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Ir cannot be denied, that the envious man is the 
most unhappy. His torments are acute, yet he cannot 
command sympathy. Every man finds it his interest to 
put him to fresh torture ; because every man finds it his 
interest to be happy. He is, indeed, emphatically a 
self-tormentor, approaching, in the causes and nature 
of his pain, to the state of devils, who are torn with 
envious rage, on contemplating the happiness of 
others. What a dreadful situation is this! To be 
compelled to hate that in others, which, we are eon- 
scious we ought to love; to be racked continually, 
not because others have injured us, but merely be- 
eause they are prospered; to be doomed to abhor 
and traduce that, which, we are certain, others will es 
teem ; and to be constantly in a state where all around 
us are plotting our misery, by censtant endeavours to 
be prosperous and happy! Such ig the state of the en- 
vious man.—But this is not the worst. ‘Those momen- 
tary pleasures, which usually accompany other pas- 
sions, are unknown to the envious. Anger, in its wild- 
ness and impetuosity, imagines the destruction of its 
object ; revenge quaffs the blood of its victim with a 
satanical joy; but not one ray of delight ever glis- 
tens upon the haggard face of envy. If the envious 
man have a moment’s respite from torment, it is by 


flattering himself, that, sooner or later, some evil 


shall befal the object who gives him pain. ‘Thus is 


verified the observation of Eliphaz—*“ Envy slayeth 


the silly one.” 
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In those theories of the passions, and analyses of 
human misery, which have been frequently and skil- 











fully made, the case of the envious has been always 
regarded as singularly unhappy. Cyprian, treating of 
this detestable passion, observes, « The Sicilian ty- 
rants never invented the like torment. It crucifies 
their souls, withers their bodies, makes them hollow- 
eyed, pale, lean, and ghastly.” Another of the fa- 
thers, Chrysostom, says, « As a moth gnawsa gar- 
ment, so doth envy consume a man, to be a skeleton, 
a lean and pale carcass, quickened with a fiend.” 
«‘ So often,” observes the very learned and judicious 
Burton, «so often, as an envious wretch sees ano- 
ther man prosper, he repines and grieves ; no greater 
pain can come to him, than to hear of another man’s 
well-doing ; it is a dagger at his heart. His whole life 
is sorrow; nothing fats him but other mens’ ruin— 
for, to speak in a word, envy is nought else than sor- 
row for other mens’ good, and joy at their harm.” 

Tacitus observes, “it is a common disease, to envy 

another man’s prosperity ; and it is, im most men, in- 

curable’’—and, says Mareus Aurelius, «I have read 

Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee authors ; I have con- 

sulted with many wise men, for a remedy for envy ; 

I never could find any, but to renounce all happi- 

ness, and to be a wretch for ever.’’—~These are the 

attestations of men of splendid talents, and a com- 
prehensive and acute knowledge of human nature ; 
who, while they demonstrate the nature of envy te 
have been the same iy rome elucidate that nature 
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itself, by assuring us, it is a tormenting, constant, 
and permanent passion, nourished by the welfare of 
ethers. 

THe conscious shame which accompanies envy, 
aggravates the misery of the envious. There are few 







4 vicious propensities which regardless characters will 






not avow ; but searcely any man, however worthless, 









will consent to the imputation of envy. Even when 
its symptoms and effects are so obvious, as not to be 
misunderstood, the envious man, conscious of the 
baseness of the passion by which he is tormented, 
affeets to ascribe his agitation, censure, and dislike, 






















to virtuous motives. He has the mortification to feel, 
that he hates what, he is convinced, is amiable ; and 
that what produces pain, ought to give him pleasure. 
To declare this, he is aware, would expose him to 
eontempt ; and, therefore, his ingenuity is put to the 
rack, to devise some reasonable pretext for his con- 
duct. Some of the most acute pangs result from the 
turpitude of the passion, which is thus forcibly ex- 
| pressed by Solomon; «* Envy is the rottenness of the 
‘ bones.” 

4 In many cases, the vail which cunning throws 
over envy is so thick, as to screen it from detection. 
‘ A very common subterfuge is, an affected concern 
1d for the public good. On this account the affected 
zeal is permitted to blaze with a torch-like brillian- 
ey, which exposes every speck upon the envied per- 
son; and theenvious man, who would be detested, were 
his real motives known, acquires a reputation for 
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patriotism or sanctity, in the same proportion that 
he indulges the spirit of censure ; that is, in the same 
proportion that he gratifies his envy. But the still 
more common mask which envy puts on is pity. The 
envious person affects to feel deep concern for those 
foibles which cloud that excellence he pretends to ad- 
mire. These infirmities, which acquire a deeper hue 
from the splendour of those talents, morality or worth 
with which they are surrounded, like particles dan- 
cing in a sun-beam, are the materials, which he care- 
fully collects, and appropriates to mitigate the pain 
he feels. 

THosE who are most liable to envy are the ava- 
ricious, little and contracted minds, and the proud, 
who are conscious of little worth, and are afraid to 
be out-done by others. Every covetous man indulges 
in the pernicious opinion, that he is injured in the 
same proportion that every other is benefited. ‘The 
social and benevolent dispositions of his nature wither 
and die, under the pestilential influence of selfish- 
ness; and he lives ina state of perpetual hostility 
against his species.—The man of a little and a nar- 
row soul, sickens at the thought of any excellence in 
another, which he is conscious he does not possess ; 
or of any happiness, to which his contracted and sus- 
picious spirit whispers him, he shall never attain. 
To the noble and generous principles of action he is 
a stranger, Blest, neither with a mind to plan, nor 
ability to execute, he sits down, the victim of his own 
fears and suspicions. Envy marks him for its own. 
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You shall hardly ever find him use any exertions to 
equal that which he envies, but such pitiful and un- 
just measures, as, he hopes, will bring down the en- 
vied object. His are not the manly exertions of an 
honourable competitor, who admires his rival, and 
seeks to outstrip by fair running ; but the peevish 
contention of a sickly mind, which, irritated at the 
rapid strides of his rival, casts dust in his eyes, or 
wastes that strength which he ought to have spent 
on the race, in collecting obstacles to cast in his 
Way. 

Provup men, who are either conscious of little 
that is excellent, or fear to be excelled in the little 
they possess, are equally subject to this degrading 
passion. ‘heir minds are so exclusively under the 
government of selfishness, that they cannot bear that 
excellence in another, which they are conscious they 
do not possess. Pride, which is the whirlpool of the 
soul, seeks to draw every thing which would com- 
mand esteem, within its vortex. Were this insatiable 
desire productive of laudable exertion, it would de- 
note solid worth ; but in many it associates with the 
most worthless dispositions of the human heart. 

Pripr will stimulate the love of pre-eminence, 
but will be far from giving security against recourse 
to dishonourable measures: it will magnify the dan- 
ger of competition, and, where it is not under the di- 
rection of virtue, will, in its ardour, transgress all 
moderate bounds, and expose the real dispositions to 
an easy detection. In the impetuosity of pride and 
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anger, the vail of hypocrisy is rent, and the hideous 
aspect of envy exhibited. 

HoweEvER deeply envy may be interred in the 
heart, to prevent disgrace, it displays itself by symp- 
toms which cannot be mistaken. The man whose 
gratifications are confined within the narrow limits 
of his own interest, is certainly the victim of this 
hateful affection. The heart which can neither act 
nor feel for others, envies their happiness, and would 
prevent it, were it in its power. It is only the bene- 
volent soul, who « would willingly wipe off all tears 
from all faces,’’ whom we dare exempt from symp- 
toms of this dangerous malady. The man who with- 
draws his benevolence from others, who resists op- 
portunities of ameliorating the state of society, or 
who would, were it in his power, interfere with the 
project of another’s happiness, is an envious man. 

Bur the envious are not contented to act upon 
the defensive; they produce inecontestible evidence 
of an offensive disposition, by the pleasure which 
they cannot conceal, occasioned by the miseries of 
others ; and by the oblique measures which they em- 
ploy, to overwhelm the envied object. Although no 
provocation may have been given, nor is it at all ne- 
cessary, in the case of envy, that there should; the 
envious share all the pleasures of resentment and re- 
venge. Such is the diabolical nature of this passion, 
that it is as much surfeited with delight, in the rain 
of an innocent individual, as though he had commit- 


ted the greatest enormities. Indeed, it is the excel- 
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lence of the suffering individual, and that alone, 
which stings the envious to madness, and occasions 
the distempered satisfaction which they experience 
from the contemplation of their miseries. It is easy 
to conceive of the passion of resentment, upon the 
supposition of an offence previously given; and even 
revenge will admit of a rational explanation; but 
that a disposition should be fostered in the human 
heart, which is capable of plotting, and delighting 
in, the ruin of an individual, for that which the heart 
eannot but approve of, discovers something worse 
than human. It is a demon engendered in those re- 
gions of the soul, which spread along the confines of 
hell. This demon is envy: the most malignant 
passion,” says the judicious Dr. Reid, that can 
lodge in the human breast, which devours as its na- 
tural food, the happiness of those who are most de- 
serving of our esteem:” or, in the still more em- 
phatic language of the apostle, «it is an unruly evil, 
full of deadly poison.” 

Bur the most ordinary symptoms of envy, are 
eensure and detraction. The object envied has every 
deduction, which even envy can suggest, made from 
what they are constrained, from shame, to pro- 
nounce excellent ; his infirmities are magnified into 
erime, and his best actions placed to the account of 


_ the basest motives. The failings and imperfections 


are seized with avidity, and fabricated, with art ren- 
dered more dexterous by the furies, into a shroud, to 
conceal that from the view of others, which ocea- 
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sions torture to the envious. Their artifice appears 
often in the motives to which they ascribe their con- 
duct. To openly declare the dispositions which ac- 
tuate them, or the object they have in view, would’ 
render them contemptible. But, with sufficient cau- 
tion and finesse, it is possible so to dispose of the 
matter, especially among the ignorant, as to acquire 
credit for the purest motives. Envy puts on the mask 
of concern for country or for religion; detraction, 
slander, and all the destructive engines of malevo- 
lence are played off, under the notion that the envious 
man is the enemy of whatever is deemed immoral ; 
and, by consequence, the friend of humanity, of the 
ehurch, of God. What an impudent and detestable 
disposition! What an aggravated degree of impiety, 
matured by study and reflection? To gratify openly ~ 
the most shameful and pernicious passions, and fa- 
ther it upon religion? This is a species of hypocrisy 
that deserves to be doubly damned! 

THE consequences of envy are flagitious. They 
are every where felt. They produce a morbid action 
in society. Envy does more to empoison the streams 
of human felicity, than all the passions besides. 
These propensities of our nature, which under the 
government of enlightened reason, would have large- 
ly contributed to the accumulation of human happi- 
ness, receive from envy a wrong bias, and become 
the causes of the mest envenomed sufferings. Owing 
to this, the things which are truly excellent, are seen 
through the perverted medium of detraction, and 
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are not esteemed, because they are misrepresented ; 
while the most hateful and destructive passions are 
let loose, with a liberal indulgence, under the patron- 
age of religion. 

‘T'HosE malignant, unceasing, and perpetual perse- 
cutions, conducted under the banners of envy, deter 
many from strenuous exertions in the cause of vir- 
tue, and enfeeble the hands of those, who, either 





in defiauce of envy, or not calculating on its opposi- 
tion, had embarked in that, which they believed to 
constitute a high degree of human excellence. 

Bur, to borrow the language of a sensible and 
nervous writer, “the ill effects which this perni- 
cious passion hath upon society, are beyond all ex- 
pression: it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison ; 
and spreads its malignant influence wherever it 
comes. Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous ; but 
ii] who is able to stand before envy ? saith Solomon. 
ih Merit and innocence, the two great securities of 
peace and happiness, are so far from being shielded 
against it, that they are the most of all exposed to 

its malignant assaults, and the sure objects of its 
fiercest vengeance. Witness the violence of the sons 
of Jacob, who could sacrifice their own brother to 
} * the jealousy of a dreaded superiority, even in a 
|| dream. Witness the implacable malice of Saul 
against David, the man of all the earth he was most 
obliged to; who had so often saved him and his king- 
‘| dom from ruin; and was the greatest glory, as well 
as the greatest security, of his country. It unhinges 
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all the obligations of gratitude and justice, and 
changes the very tendencies of our nature: it is con- 
scious of its own malignity, and, therefore, it is im- 
possible to relax it by good offices, because it justly 
regards all returns of kindness and benevolence to 
be (as in truth they are) the greatest reproaches to 
it. In one word, it is, for the most part, to this one 
fountain, that faction and strife, murder and hatred, 
We live in the world 

















and infamy owe their rise. 
like furies, and we leave it in a condition that ren- 
ders us unfit for every thing, but the conversation of 
fiends and accursed spirits.” 

Ir would be too great a sacrifice to the monster 
envy, to desist from any thing, which might give it 
oftence. This would be, in fact, to decline every glo- 
rious enterprize, and to desist from every thing ei- 
ther really or reputedly excellent. To be envied is 
indeed a blessing, although it is one for which envy 
frequently exacts a large price. All who have made 
the human heart their study, have found, that, as hu- 
man nature is now constituted, envy will foilow me- 
nit, as the shadow the substance, and have long since 
agreed to yield the sufferings which it occasions, as a 
tribute; which, it must be observed, the envious as 
rigidly exact, as did 
—Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood of human sacrifice— 
those innocent victims, that * passed through fire to 
his grim idol.” 

I sHaut conclude this essay by observing, that 
the best revenge the envied can take upon the en- 
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vious, for all the evils they are doomed to sustain, 
is, to double their exertions in the pursuit of whate- 
ver is justly esteemed excellent. This, although it 
cannot obviate the evil, will contribute aid to sup- 
port it; and while it may be productive of a general 
good, will yield that personal satisfaction, which has 
induced moralists to adopt the maxim, that “ virtue 
is its own reward.” 








A RECEIPT FOR DETRACTION. 


A GENTLEMAN of my acquaintance, who has 
had an opportunity of mingling with society in its differ- 
ent grades, and who, he tells me, has devoted a great 
share of his attention, for years, to the phenomena 
of detraction, has furnished me with the following 
instructions, which he has requested me to publish 
for the benefit of all who wish to excel in this art. 

RECIPE. 

4. AcQquiRE a perfect command of your legs, 
arms, and features, particularly the eyes, which is 
to be obtained by-practising before a glass. 

2. ProvipE yourself in a large quantity of words 
and phrases, suchas: But—if—it is no matier—I wish 
you may not be mistaken—do you know who you 
have—mark the end of it—what you say is true, but 
—did you not hear—O yes, but—&e. &e. &e. 

3. IF possible, form a partnership, who will act 
the part of retailers, and who, on account of their 
ewn credit, will keep your secret. 


. 
wk Dine av a wn 
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4. WHEN you begin to practice, deal largely in 
shrugs, smiles, grins, winks, laughs, nods, and whis- 
pers ; and, in very extraordinary cases. you may get | 
up from your chair, walk through the room, and 
whistle—heaving a deep sigh will be found to have 
an admirable effect, providing it is seldom done ; and 
throwing the arms a kimbo, observing, at the same 
time, to jerk the head suddenly back, and to shoot 
one of the legs direetly forward, in a straight line 
with the body, accompanying this violent emotion 
with a broad look, has been often practised with 
great success. 

5. PRETEND a great respect for the person you 
wish to defame, but never praise him, unless for the 
purpose of giving greater weight to your detraction, 
When you begin to praise, affect deep interest in it, 
and discover a wish to proceed—stop abruptly, let 
your words appear to stick in your throat, and shew 
a little confusion. Those who witness this, will in- 
stantly conclude, the reason why you did not proceed, 
was, not because you felt pain in doing it, but the 
object was undeserving of your praise, 

6. WHEN you speak of the foibles of the object 
of detraction, affect much concern—if you can shed 
tears, so much the better ; at allevents you can cer- 
tainly sigh. After you have handled his character 
with great solemnity and deep regret, for hours toge- 
ther, do not fail to conclude by saying—I hope it is 
otherwise—I should be sorry if it were true, or words 
to that effect, 
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7. In reporting any thing ef the object, contrive 
the matter so, that you never leave a good impres- 
sion—this may be accomplished by adding, diminish- 
ing, or changing the circumstances, as necessity may 
require. The nice point here, is to give a wrong im- 
pression, without committing yourself for a false- 
hood. 

8. I wovxp advise, as a very essential point, that 
you deal very sparingly in gross falsehood—indeed, 
that you never tell a palpable lie, unless where you 
are certain that the parties are so prejudiced, that 
they would give you eredit for the truth, and defend 
you, although they should be convinced in their own 
consciences you were a liar. 

P.S. Wirna very little variation, the above will 
apply to detraction in writing: only observing to 
make frequent use of a long black line, thus, ———, 
which always conveys an idea of something too gross 
to be expressed in language. 








WE receive from God 12 blessings every mi- 
nute, relative to respiration ; 30 relative to our un- 
derstanding and will; and 6000 relative to the dif- 
ferent parts of our bodies : consequently, God grants, 
each minute, 6042 blessings ; and 362,520 every hour 


we live. : 
Sturnm’s REFLECTIONS. 













































